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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS JUG. 


Thomas. Uncle Ben, what is that you have got 


Is it a jug of molasses? 
No, not, molasses, Tom, it is not so 


in your hand? 

Uncle Ben. 
sweet as that. 

T. Is it water, sir? 

Uncle Ben. It is not so good to drink as water. 

T. Oil, then. 

Uncle Ben No, it is not so useful as oil. 

T. It must be vinegar. (Tom had a particular’ 
dislike to vinegar.) 

Uncle Ben. No. It is not vinegar. 

Robert. Ah, I know what it is; it is Rum. ° 

T. Oh, no. Uncle Ben wouldn’t have a jug of 
Rum. 

Willie. (Looking tp earnestly in Uncle Ben’s 
face.) Js it Rum, sir? 

Uncle Ben. Viltell you, Willie, something about 
it, and then perhaps you can tell me what it is. 
As I was coming over here this morning, I saw 
this jug lying in the middle of the road, which I 
supposed to have been dropped from somebody’s 
wagon. So I picked it up, and pulling out the 
cork smelt of it; but found it was not good for me 
to drink. AsI came upto the house I stepped 
into the barn yard, and offered it to Rover the 
horse, but he started back, as if I had put a bottle 
of salts under his nose. Finding he did not like 
it, I offered it next to Mully; but she tossed up 
her nose with an air of contempt, as if she felt 
herself very much insulted. I next offered it to 
the pig. Piggie didn’t know exactly how to take 
it. First he smelt of it, and then gave a grunt 
and ran away. Presently he came again, and 
after nosing it sometime, concluded at last to taste 
it. After shaking his head very wisely, he tasted 
again; but having discovered his propensity I did 
not care about his making any more of a beast of 
himself, and took it away. 

Willie. Do nobody but pigs ever drink it? 

Uncle Ben. Sometimes, men do. 

Willie. Then it 1s Rum. 

Robert. Why didn’t you let the pig drink it, sir? 

Uncle Ben. Because it was not good for him. 

Thomas. If it is not good for pigs, I am sure it 
is not good for men. + 

Uncle Ben. If you think so, Tom, you may 
empty the jug and fill it with some of your mother’s 
good spruce beer, and set it on the gate post by 
the road side. 

Tom did so, and with the other boys took his 
station at the window to watch the result. Soon 
after a man came driving along the road, looking 
eagerly before him, as if he had lost something. 
When he arrived opposite the house, he spied the 





wagon, and proceeded to examine the contents. 
He,soon discovered the change, and looking up at 


Ai | the window, which was thickly studded with pleas- 


ant faces, he smiled good naturedly, as if he ap- 
preciated their motive, and after taking a hearty 


drove off. 

“I guess that will do him more good than the 
rum would,” said Willie, after he had finished 
drinking the beer. N. E. D. 
-* SABBATH scoHoo.. 











From the New York Sunday School Visiter. 
3 EXCUSES. 

* Nay, Helen, do not go yet; indeed you have 
not eaten half your breakfast.” 

** Quite enough to keep me from starving, Moth- 
er;” answered Helen, in a cheerful tone, ‘‘ I am 
latar than usual to-day; my children will wonder 
what has become of me.” And wishing her friends 
good morning, the young lady left the parlor, and 
was svon on her way to the Sunday School. 

** Don’t you think, my dear Mrs. F——,” said 
Anna L——, a young friend who was passing a 
part of the winter with Helen, ‘‘ that your daugh- 
ter is too young to make such sacrifices?” 

‘*What sacrifices, my dear?” asked Mrs, F——, 
smiling. 

** Why, getting up so early, and going without 
her breakfast to the Sunday School; I should think 
she would injure her health by it.” 

** Helen’s constitution is a good one,” said Mrs. 
F-——, ‘‘and you know I am an advocate for 
early rising.” 
er ma/am; but then to lose her meals! 
surely you do not approve of that?” 

** Such is not very often the case,” replied Mrs. 
—, ‘‘ and when it is so, Helen generally ac- 
knowledges the fault to have been her own. ‘If 
I had risen in proper time,’ she will say, ‘ I should 
not have lost my breakfast.’ ”’ 

‘© Well, 1 should never have sufficient patience 
to be a Sunday School teacher, I am sure,” said 
Anna. 

‘* Have you ever tried it, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
F—. 

**Oh no! I could not get up in time, the morn- 
ings are so short during the winter. Why at 
home, I am never down stairs till after nine 
o’clock; at which hour, Helen is seated with her 
class, I suppose.” 

‘*But why are you not as able to get up as 
Helen? you have as much energy, and as much 
health as she has.” 

‘© Yes, but then I am not accustomed to it.” 

**O, then, it is not because you cannot, but be- 
cause you have never tried to rise in season,”’ said 
Mrs. F ** You now leave your room at the 
same hour with Helen. Why then could you not 
do so at home?” 

** Well, I don’t know, ma’am,”’ said Miss L——, 
blushing, ‘‘ but we never any of us rise early at 
G But don’t you think Mrs. F- ,it is a 
great sacrifice of time to teach such a set of rag- 
ged children as are found in the Sunday School?” 

‘* Tf you will tell me, my dear young friend, in 
what more profitable way our time might be em- 
ployed, than in instructing the ignorant, I_ may 
perhaps acknowledge that it is a sacrifice,” re- 
plied Mrs. . 

‘‘Why, certainly, instructing the ignorant is 
a very proper employment; but you know, Ma’am, 
there are free schools where all poor children can 
be taught through the week.” 


























jug, and stopping his horse, sprang out of the 


‘«] grant you that such is the case,” said Mrs. 


draught at the beer, jumped into his wagon and|F 
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F , ‘* but are these poor children there taught 
what is most valuable to them?” 

‘** Why, they are taught to read and write, and 
what can be more valuable than that, Ma’am?”’ 

** You appear to forget, my dear,” said Mrs. 
, **that they have souls to be saved; and 
that the religious instruction they receive at the 
Sunday School, is ef more importance to them than 
even reading and writing.” 

‘* But I believe,” said Anna, semewhat puzzled 
in the support of her argument, ‘that they read 
the Bible every day in our public schools.” 

‘* But is the Gospel diligently explained? are its 
holy precepts duly impressed uponthem? I should 
think little time would be employed for this par- 
pose, when there are so many other things to be 
gone through with.” 

** But they can certainly learn enough to keep 
them from stealing or swearing, and those kind of 
sins, and may make very useful members of so- 
ciety.” 

‘There are sins of omission, as well as com- 
mission, you know,” said Mrs. F ** Do you 
think these children understand the nature of faith,: 
the value of the atonement, or any of the great 
principles of religion?” 

Poor Anna, almost ignorant of these principles 
herself, paused for an answer, but, like an expe- 
rienced general who foresees defeat in one quar- 
ter, and turns his forces to the defence of another, 
she said, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. F , if Sunday Schools 
are such useful things, why not have hired teach- 
ers, and not compel the better class tw turn school- 
mistresses? I hope you will excuse me, as Helen 
is engaged in it; but I do think, the office of a 
Sunday School teacher is rather a degrading one. 
[ am sure there-is‘ot a young lady inG—— who 
would undertake it for the world.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear so melancholy an account 
of the young ladies of G , and from one of 
their own number too,” said Mrs. F ‘** But 
let us begin by answering your question, and I 
will do so by asking another. Suppose there is a 
poor congregation, with a large school attached to 
it, how is a hired teacher to be paid?” 

‘* Why, by subscription.” 

‘* But who are to be your subscribers? the con- 
gregation will say, ‘we cannot support a school.’ ” 

** Well, there are others.” 

‘* But what others? each congregation will say, 
‘We have our own school to support, we cannot 
undertake the charge of another.’ Where then 
are these poor children to look for religious in- 
struction? Or, even supposing that each school 
could be supplied with a teacher on these terms, 
how could she instruct perhaps fifty children in 
one hour, in so many important things? or, who, 
for the sake of ‘filthy lucre,” would plead the 
cause of Curist to the hearts and consciences of 
her pupils? I fear, my dearest Anna, you have 
taken a wrong view of this subject; I see you do 
not fully appreciate the value of Sunday Schools.” 

**O yes, indeed, Ma’am, I think they are most 
excellent things,” said Miss L **T only ob-. 
ject to their being taught by genteel people.” 

‘* My dear girl, you must remember that gen- 
teel people, as you call them, are accountable 
beings, amenable tothe great Father of the human 
faimily for the talents entrusted to them. Now it 
appears to me, they are the very persons most fit- 
ed for this duty; they have time; they have knowl- 
edge; why, then, should they not impart it to 
others? They do not retire to their beds worn 
out with the labors of the week, and looking for- 
ward to the morrow as a day of rest from weari- 
some employments. Their tir:e is at their own 
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disposal; and snrely they might give a small por- 
tion of it to this glorious work of winning immor- 
tal souls.” Mrs. F paused, but Anna made 
no reply. ‘‘ I hope you will excuse me,” she con- 
tinued smiling, ‘‘ as you are not engaged in ut; but 
I think there is scarcely any office more honora- 
ble, or more delightful, than that of a Sunday 
School teacher.” 

** Dear Mrs. F , do you really think so?” 
said Anna. ‘‘I am sure I should be tired to death 
before the hour was over.” 

‘* Yon have never tried it, my dear,” replied 
her friend, ‘‘ and so you cannot be sure of it. 
There are few young ladies, I believe, who love 
their own ease and comfort more than Helen, and 
yet of this duty she never wearies. It is a serious 
disappointment to her if the weather should prove 
80 inclement as to prevent her going to school; and 
indeed, | am sometimes obliged to insist on her 
remaining at home, lest she should risk her health 
by it.” 

‘* Well, I really cannot imagine,” said Anna, 
, “what she can find so interesting in teaching A. 
B. C. to a dozen poor children:” 

‘*Helen does more than this,” replied Mrs. 
F ‘«She tells these little creatures, that a 
Saviour has died for them; that a merciful God 
éver protects them; and she endeavors to im- 
press upon their young hearts, the duty of lov- 

ing and obeying him. I am quite certain, if you 
would accompany her some day, you would find 
that her interest is by no means astonishing.” 

**T will go with her this afternoon,” said Anna, 
**though I have no doubt I shall be tired to death. 
But who knows,” she added gaily, ‘‘ what may be 
effected by my present visit to Helen? I may 
perhaps return to G quite a good girl.” 

**T wish, indeed, my dear Anna,” said Mrs. 
F in aserious tone, ‘‘that I could see you 
more interested in your eternal welfare. If you 
were, | should undoubtedly find you equally in- 
terested in the cause of Sunday Schools; for those 
who realize that they have themselves need of a Sa- 
viour, are ever anxious to point outto others the way 
to be saved. And now let us prepare for church.” 

Anna was ready at an early hour, and accom- 
panied her friend Helen to the school. To her 
great surprise, she found a comfortable room, well 
warmed and lighted, and a large number of young 
ladies, quite as genteel as herself, arranging their 
classes, and preparing for the duties of the after- 
noon. The children were neither dirty nor rag- 
ged, but neatly and comfortably clothed, and all 
seemed contented and happy. ‘‘ It certainly looks 
much pleasanter than | expected,” said Anna, 
mentally. Ina few moments the bell rang, and 
the superintendent having opened the school with 
appropriate devotion, each teacher turned to her 
own immediate charge, and was busily employed 
with her pupils. ‘‘ They don’t appear so very 
stupid,” was again Anna’s remark to herself, as 
she sat near Helen. One sweet looking little girl 
in her friend’s class, soon engrossed her attention, 
and she unconsciously drew nearer, as the child 
began to repeat her Scripture lesson. When she 
had concluded, Anna asked her name, where she 
lived, how many brothers and sisters she had, and 
finally said, ‘‘As you are busy with the others, 
Helen, let me hear this little girl her next lesson.” 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish it,” replied 
Miss F——. ‘‘ But can it be possible, that you 
are so much interested in a Sunday scholar.” 

** But this little Lucy is quite different from the 
others,” said Miss L , in an under tone. 

‘* Not very different, Anna, except that her 
worldly circumstances are poorer,’* 

** Indeed! she looks very neat. Give me your 
book, my dear,” she added aloud, ‘‘ and let me 
hear you repeat this hymn.” Helen smiled, and 
returned to the other children. 

The interest excited in the naturally susceptible 

~ heart of Anna L was increased, when on their 
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‘* Poor child,” said Anna, feelingly; and she very 
readily accompanied Helen, during the following 
week, to visit them. Her bounty (for she had the 
power and will to be generous) soon caused the 
old widow’s heart to sing for joy; and on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday, she herself ptoposed to accom- 
pany Helen to school. Miss F smniled sig- 
nificantly. ‘* You know I must see how Lucy 
looks in her new bonnet,” said Anna, observ- 
ing the expression of her friend’s countenance. 
‘©, I shall be very happy if you will go for any 
reason,”’ replied Helen, ‘‘ and perhaps, by and by, 
you will have a. better motive than Lucy’s bonnet.” 
‘© We shall see,” said Anna, gayly, and set off. 
Sunday after Sunday, found Anna at the school, 
while Helen, who loved her friend and early play- 
mate, and hoped one day to see her what she 
should be, embraced every opportunity to encour- 
aze her benevolent feelings. She soon placed 
another destitute child in her way, and easily in- 
duced her to provide it with comfortable clothing. 
She then enlarged her own class, and called on 
Anna to assist her, and before the expiration of her 
visit, Miss L—— was surprised at the interest she 
felt. By degrees, (for long cherished principles 
and habits are only to be removed by degrees, ) 
her foolish prejudices were overcome; and before 
her return to G——, she acknowledged to Mrs, 
F that she had been mistaken in her estimate 
of Sunday Schools, and Sunday School teachers; 
and promised to use her best exertions in their be- 
half in her native village. 

Thus we see, that many who have time and 
abilities, which might be employed in so good a 
cause, live on in indolence, from the ignorance of 
the blessings which it bestows. They satisfy them- 
selves with such vain excuses, as at first were 
used by Anna L ; and while they deprive 
many a hungry child of the bread of life, they also 
deprive themselves of one of earth’s greatest pleas- 
ures, ‘‘the luxury of doing good.” For truly, 
‘*it is twice blessed; it blesses him that gives, and 
him that takes.” 
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GRACE HARRIET, 
Grace Harriet, was the child of a very poor 
lady who had once been rich. Her father was 
dead. She suffered a great deal because she was 
so very poor, but a great deal more by a most pain- 
ful sickness, which lasted several years until she 
died. But she was a lovely child; so sensible, so 
amiable, and so religious. This you shall pre- 
sently see, by what I will write down of the book 
which is now open before me. 

Grace loved the Sunday School. 

**She attended Sunday School as long as she 
was able to be carried in; and even after she be- 
came so feeble as to be obliged to be brought 
home several times before the exercises were 
through, would beg her mother still to let her go. 
She was always anxious to be in her seat before 
the bell rang; and as soon as the day peeped 
would begin to sing 

**'This is the day, when Christ arose, 

So early from the dead.” 
then kissing her mother fondly, ‘‘ Do dear mother 
get up, I am afraid we shall be late.” 

What Grace learned in the Sunday School, she 
treasured up with great care, and repeated through 
the week. ‘‘Oh mother,” said she, as she came 


all who love him.” 
Her pious gratitude. 


came in at the same time. 





return home she heard the simple story of Lucy. 
Left an orphan, to the care of an aged, but pious 
grandmother, whose utmost exertions were requir- 


pecial favor from her Heavenly Father. 


in one morning from her lesson, what a precious 
teacher I have got; she tells me sw much about 
Christ—how he said, ‘‘ suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not;”? and that he 
has now gone to heaven to prepare mansions for 


‘* She expressed joy on my arrival, and seemed 
quite delighted with a basket of peaches which 
She is very fond of 
fruit, and always seems to'feel as if it were an es- 


. ; val On 
ed to yield them ‘even a decent maintenance.‘ receiving some plums, a few days previous, she 





refused to eat them till she had thanked God for - 
being so very good to her. Gratitude seems ever 
her prevailing feeling. Her mother told me a few 
weeks ago, when in extreme want, and when most 
of their benefactors were absent from the city, 
they received an unexpected supply from a gen- 
tlemen whom they had never seen but once, and 
that more than a year before; when, immediately 
on his retiring, Grace said, ‘* Now mother, do 
kneel down and thankGod for his unexpected gift.”’ 
Her love for the Holy Scriptures. 

‘* She is so fearful of omitting the Scriptures for 
a single night, that she will often lie awake, when 
her mother is occupied till late in the evening, that 
she may hear her read a chapter before she goes to 
bed. * * * * * Sheuniformly requested her mother, 
when about to leave her alone, which she was 
often obliged to do, to read a chapter in the Bi- 
ble before she went, saying, ‘‘ Then dear mother, | 
I shall have something to think about while you 
are away.” 

Her humility, and dislike of praise. 

‘*She seemed always to feel when applauded 
for ingenuity, patience in suffering, or any thing 
whatever, that she was entirely unworthy, and had 
no merit of her own. 

‘* She discovered a great deal of skill and taste 
in dressing dolls, and making little fancy articles, 
while she was able to sew. She made, at one 
time, a beautiful pin-cushion, which was sold at a 
Fair for the benefit of a Daily Infant School, and 
was very much admired. Some one who was pre- 
sent, told Grace of it; she was quite silent at the 
time; but afterwards, when alone with her moth- 
er, she said, ‘‘ Yes, mother, I know I can make 
such things better than most children; but then I 
should not feel proud of it, because it is the gift of 
God.” 

Her advice to little children. 

‘* Among others, Mr. D. who had seen Grace 
often, and become deeply interested in her situa- 
tion, called one day, and requested her to give him 
a message for a class of children, to whom he was 
giving weekly instruction. She at first declined, 
but being urged, said in her own simple way, 
‘* Give my love to them, and tell them never to 
neglect the Sunday School. Tell them to read 
their Bible very often: to pray to God, at least 
every morning and evening; to obey their parents, 
and teachers, cheerfully; never to spend pennies 
on the Lord’s day; to love the Saviour, and try to 
do all he has commanded them; never to go 
among wicked people who do not love God; and 
never to tell a lie.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
CONVERSATION RESPECTING SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mother. Well, my daughter, have you gotten 
your Sabbath School lesson? 

Juliana. No, mother, I don’t want to go to the 
Sabbath School any more. 

M. Do not want to go to the Sabbath School! 
That is very strange indeed! You used to long 
to have Sabbath day come that you might attend 
Sabbath School. 

J. Yes, mother, but I had a different teacher 
then. ‘The teacher that I now have, just asks the 
questions in the book, and does not explain any 
thing, nor tell us any interesting stories, nor talk 
with us about anything, but just hears us say the 
lesson, and then sits down, and reads, or looks all 
about, or converses with some other teacher; and 
if we happen to miss a little, she looks displeased. 
I don’t want such a teacher; may I not leave the 
Sabbath School, mother? 

M. | am sorry to see in you a fault-finding dis- 
position, ny daughter. I would hope better things 
of your teacher. But if she really does as you 
represent, I should fear she thought little about 
the value of her own soul, or the souls of those 
entrusted to her charge. If, however, you get 
your lesson, endeavor to understand it, and obey 
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its precepts; you may be benefited some, even if 
our teacher des not explain it to you. 

J. But, mother, don’t you think our teacher 
ought to talk to us? 

M. To be sure, my dear, I think your teacher 
ought to talk to you, and try in every way to do 
you good. But whether she does or not, you 
ought to learn your lesson, and make the best im- 
provement you can. Besides, you know, I always 
explain it to you. 

J. Yes, other, I know you do; and [I love to 
have Saturday evening come, so I can hear you 
talk about my Sabbath School lesson; and when 
Miss O. was my teacher, I used to love to attend 
Sabbath School. She gave us so much instruc- 
tion,-und seemed so kind, and pleasant, I loved 
her dearly. 

M. What did Miss O. used to say to you? 

J. O, mother, she said a great deal that was 
very interesting. If there was anything in the 
lesson about children’s obeying their parents, she 
would ask us if we could repeat any texts on that 
subject, and she would repeat some to us, and then 
she would tell us some interesting story about 
children’s obeying their parents. If there was 
any thing about children who served the Lord 
when young, she would ask us if we had read of 
any such children, and then she would tell us some 
interesting story about that too. When there 
was anything about the rivers, mountains, etc; of 
the land of Canaan, she would tell us all about 
them. She told us how the mountains were culti- 
vated, and it seemed as though I could almost sce 
how beautifully they looked, with the vines and 
green foliage hanging all around them. 

M. Do you remember any thing else Miss O. said? 

J. When there was anything in the lesson about 
the mansions that Christ had prepared for them 
that love him, she would tell a great deal about 
heaven, and ask us if we did not wish to gothere, 
and if we were prepared. And then she would tell 
us we had better make haste, and prepare quick- 
ly, because if we should die unprepared, then 
heaven with all its glories would be forever lost to 
us. When there was anything about having a 
new heart, she would ask us if we had new hearts, 
hearts to love and serve God. When there was 
any thing about sin, she would tell us what sin- 
ners we were, and in how many different ways we 
had sinned; and one day, mother, | remember a 
little girl said she knew she was a great sinner, 
because she had lived so long, and had not loved 
God, and she was afraid she should die and go to 
hell. The teacher then said to her, ‘‘ Can you 
not give your heart to Christ now; all things are 
ready; you need not put it off, but may love Christ 
now before you leave your seat,” and many other 
things she said. We all listened, and though the 
teacher spoke low, we reached forward, and could 
hear every word; and the little girl wept, and the 
teacher wept, and we all wept. 

M. That is very interesting—what else do you 
remember? 

J. One day there was something in the lesson 
about dying, and then the teacher reminded us 
that we must all die. After we were dead, she 
said, when our friends came to weep around us, 
we could not speak to tell them how we felt; but if 
we did not make haste and love Christ quickly, 
we should certainly be where there was weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth; and then she told 
us about some good people, how happy they were 
when they came to die. She mentioned a lady, 
who was so very ill that her friends thought she 
would never speak again; but she revived, opened 
her eyes, and said to one who stood near her, ‘J 
have been almost home, I have seen my Saviour.” 
Then she closed her eyesand died. Almost every 
week our teacher used to give us out questions to 
think of; and you know, mother, how [ used to 
love to attend to them. Don’t you remember how 
many interesting items we got relating to the 
transactions of the day of judgment? I think, 
mother, I could sit all day, and tell you what this 
dear teacher used to say to us, 

M. Well, my daughter, we have not time to at- 





tend longer to this subject now. I am glad you 
remember so well. We must all pray that the 
Lord would raise up many such teachers. R.E. 
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DISTINGUISHED AND USEFUL FEMALES.—No. 4. 
Estuer. 

Esther was a Jewess, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and daughter of Abihail. Being left an orphan in 
early youth, she was adopted by her uncle Morde- 
cai, who manifested towards his young charge the 
tenderness and affection of an own father. ‘They 
dwelt in Persia, into which land their ancestors 
were carried captive, when Nebuchadnezzar reign- 
ed in Babylon. 

The youth and beauty of Esther attracted the 
notice of Ahasuerus, the king of Persia, and she 
became his wife. Notwithstanding her advance- 
ment she still remembered and honored her be- 
loved uncle. It is stated that ‘‘she did the com- 
mandment of Mordecai like as when she was 
brought up with him.” He had charged her 
not to make known her kindred in the court of 
Persia. As the Jews were held in bondage by 
the Persians, he hoped that Esther might, in time, 
effect their rescue. His injunction she strictly 
obeyed. We are here furnished with a beautiful 
instance of filial duty. Mordecai was not indeed 
her father, but from early childhood she had been 
treated by him as a child, and he deserved all the 
respect and attention which she bestowed. How 
many parents cease to be honored by their own 
children, under their own roof, and at an earlier 
age even, than Esther was, when she left her un- 
cle to reside in the Persian court. 

Ahasuerus the husband of Esther, generally 
supposed to be the Xerxes of profane history, was 
a luxurious, weak and cruel monarch. He was 
influenced very much by those immediately around 
him. Haman his prime minister, especially had 
acquired a wonderful ascendancy over his mind, 
and as Mordecai the Jew, and guardian of Esther 
had refused, and from good motives probably, to 
render to Haman the obeisance he desired and 
claimed, Haman conceived a deep and bitter 
prejudice against the Jews, and plotted their de- 
struction. He induced the king to sign a decree 
condemning the whole nation to death. ‘The day 
was appointed for the execution, and the dieadful 
edict published throughout the empire. 

When Mordecai became acquainted with all 
that was done, his grief was very great. He 
clothed himself in sackcloth, he lay in ashes, he 
cried with a loud and bitter cry. His affectionate 
niece endeavored, by tokens of her sympathy and 
love, to remove his affliction, but Mordecai refused 
to be comforted. Esther was not probably aware 
of the cause of his grief. 

The state of society in Persia was peculiar. 
The females were narrowly watched. Even the 
queen might not converse personally with her be- 
loved uncle. No intercourse was heid between 
them, except by means of a servant appointed by 
the king. 

By Hatach, Esther’s chief attendant, Mordecai 
sent to her the news of the fatal deeree, and urged 
her to make supplication to the king in behalf of 
her peuple. 

By the same messenger Esther replied that she 
had not been called into the presence of the king 
for a month; that she had reason to fear he was 
displeased with her; that she dared not venture 
uncalled, lest her intrusion might expose her to 
immediate death. How feeble was the tenure by 
which she held the affections of her husband. 
Though a favorite in a splendid court, how gloomy 
were her prospects. Mordecai’s reply is replete 
with interest. He represented to Esther, that be- 
ing a Jew, she also would perish in the fulfillment 
of the edict; he seemed however to exercise a 
strong belief, that from some quarter deliverance 
would arise; that if she refused to employ her in- 
fluence, she must expect divine judgments; and he 
intimated his fixed belief that she was advanced to 








the kingdom for special purposes. It is trul 
wonderful, that in all this reply, in which so ino’ 
faith and piety are expressed, and indeed through- 
out the whole book which bears the name of this 
distinguished queen, the name of God is not once 
mentioned, nor is any allusion made to the super- 
intendence of a divine providence. ' 

Mordecai’s advice was regarded by Esther. 
She resolved to venture into the royal presence, 
Certain destruction was impending. By her influ- 
ence it might be averted. There was a ray of 
hope, in the midst of darkness and gloom. Still if 
unsuccessful she could but perish. 

Hereafter we will notice the result of her enter 
prise. V. 








RELIGION. 








BEHOLD THE MAN. 

My dear young readers, follow me for a few 
moments in contemplating Him, ‘‘ who, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be rich.” 

Behold him in the manger of Bethlehem. He 
who created the vast universe becomes the inmates 
ofa stable. O then, what a lesson is here taught 
us of humility by the meek and lowly Jesus. 

Behold him a child of twelve years old, filled 
with wisdom, sitting in the Temple, hearing the 
learned doctors, scribes, and Pharisees, and ask- 
ing them questions. 

Behold him arrived at manhood, and hear him 
exclaim, ‘‘ The foxes have holes, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.’”” O my dear 
children, consider how poor Christ became for 
you; he who provides for every living thing 
frequently suffered hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 

Behold him in the garden of Gethsemane, when 
he sweat great drops of blood, and cried, ‘* Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 

Behold him betrayed into the hands of his ene- 
mies by one of his own disciples. 

Behold him at the bar of Pilate. And hear Pi- 
late, contrary to the dictates of his conscience sen- 
tence him to be nailed to the cross, 

Behold him scourged, mocked, spit upon, and 
smitten on the face. 

Behold him proceeding to Calvary bearing the 
burden of his heavy cross. When arrived at the 
summit, his enemies pierce his hands and feet, 
and thus fastened to the cross they erect it in the 
ground. 

Behold him hanging on the cross, suffering an 
ignominious death, forsaken by his followers, and 
enduring the hiding of his Father’s countenance. 

Behold him rising from the dead, bursting the bar- 
riers of the tomb, it not being possible that he could. 
be holden of them. 

Behold him ascending into heaven in his glori- 
fied humanity. 

Behold him interceding at the right hand of 
God, the Priest of his people, presenting their 
prayers and praises to our heavenly Father. 

Behold him coming to judgment, accompanied 
by holy angels, when he will raise to life the whole 
of Adam’srace. Yes, he will raise all to life, and 
then he will summon all to judgment.— Y. Friend. 














MORALITY. 
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BE MODERATE. 


We are all in danger of going to extremes in 
our habits, and one of the most important lessons 
to be learned in youth is to be moderate. To go 
far enough. and to keep from going tco far, is a 
great secret. ‘To know when to stop is often more 
important than all other kinds of knowledge. But 
I must make my preface moderate, or I shall tire 
my readers before I tell them what I mean. So 
let me, at once, mention some of those things im 
which they should study to be moderate, 

First rule. Be moderate in your eating. Chil 
dren who have good health, and strong appetites, 
are in danger of loving eating only for the sake of 
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Yeouth’s Companion. 








eating. They ofteu seem to care for nothing but 
eating, and wherever they go, their first anxiety 
is, to know what they can get to devour. They 
eat much, and very fast at table, and would, if 
they could, always have something in their pock- 
ets, or bags, to put into their mouths at school, as 
well as athome. But gluttony isa shameful habit; 
it often grows to a vice. Try to overcome your 
appetites. Be moderate. Eat as much as you 
really require; but eat at proper times, and ina 
proper way. Think of your head and heart more 
than of your stomach, and remember you may 
ruin both the former by indulging the latter. 

Rule second. Be moderate in sleeping. Do not 
get into the habit of lying in bed in the morning, 
or of lounging about during the day. If you are 
tempted to do this, think how indolent a practice 
it is; how much time it will make you lose every 
year, and that it may grow upon you until you 
will be unfit for business; for nobody would cheose 
to employ a lazy person. 

Rule third. Be moderate in talking. Young 
folks like to hear their own voices, but they should 
consult the pleasure of other persons. Those who 
talk much generally say a great deal of nonsense 
and folly. It is not necessary to'tell all you know, 
or speak all you think. Do not be stupid, but do 
not be a chatterbox. 

Rule fourth. Be moderate in playing. For if 
you are immoderate; you become rompish, or neg- 
lect your studies, or get to be fond of vain amuse- 
ments, and to dislike more sober employment. 
Playing is for recreation, and nobody has any 
right to play that does nothing that requires this 
kind’ Of refreshment. Play often, and have pro- 
per amusements; but be moderate in the time you 
spare to them, and in the manner you engage in 
them, Avoid rudeness, and whatever else is dis- 
j oereceblade others, whether they are your play- 
mates or older persons.— Youth’s Friend. 
seen 

\  BDITORIAL. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO TELL FALSEHOODS. 

‘* Here, mother, here is a basket of apples Mrs. C. 
sent you,” said a very little girl; ‘“‘she told me to 
bring them, and I did; but 1 could not mind all she 
told me, for she said if I met any of the boys, and 
they asked me what I had got under my apron, I 
must tell them it was a basket of chips. But I 
couldn’t tell them that, you know, mother, for it 
waso’t ehips.” ‘And what would you have told 
them?” asked her mother. ‘ Oh, I run all the way, 
for fear I should meet them, and have to say some- 
thing; but I thought if they asked me, I should say, 
**no matter—only something for mother.” ‘* Well, 
that would have been right, my daughter.” 

Shortly after, the same little girl had the same 
ternptation thrown before her again. ‘There, moth- 
er, Mrs. C. has sent you some more apples, and only 
think, she told me just so again! and oh! how I did 
run, so asnot tohave to mindher.” ‘ But if you had 
met the boys, what would you have done?” ‘I 
should have minded you, mother, for I could not mind 
her, for that would have been telling alie. But what 
makes her tell me so? I wish she wouldn’t. Don’t 
she know it isa lie?” ‘ Yes my dear, she knows it, 
but I suppose she is so thoughtless, that she has no 
idea she is learning you to tell falehouds. And yet 
. you can see the effect of it on her own boys every 
day. You know we cannot depend upon what they 
say. Nor does she believe them herself. You know 














the other day when one of them aecused the other of 


stealing, she said she did not think it was so, “ be- 
cause Johnny was such a little boy he said anything 
that came into his mind.” And yet he is almost six 
years old. I am sorry to say these things to you, my 
daughter; I should never have done it if I did not see 
that she is in great danger of injuring you. She 


does not intend to do you any harm; but unless I 
guard you in every possible way, I fear you will be 


be no longer obliged to see and hear such things. 
Mrs. C. is kind to the bodies of her children and her 
friends, but she seems to have no thought about their 


souls. ALICE. 


who had come by her death under the following cir- 
cumstances: It appeared that the deceased, whose 
name was Elizabeth Finnigan, and who was a pau- 
per, eking out a miserable existence in the neighbor- 
hood through alms, was passing through the fields of 
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Christian Courage. 





Mr. Austin Ford, farmer, when she was encountered 
and attacked by aram. The furious animal assault- 
ed her with such force, as in a few minutes to leave 
her dead. Upon the unfortunate deceased being ta- 
ken up, all the ribs of her right side were found to 


A short time since, a person called upon the ‘l'ract 
Missionary who labors among seamen in New Y. rk, 
requesting him to go without delay to a certain 
house, and visit a person who wasill. ‘The mission- 
ary went, and on entering the room where he expect- 
ed to find the sick persun, found it occupied by a 
company of gamblers, who rose from their seats and 
in a peremptory manner inquired why he came there. 
At the same time, two or three advanced to the door, 
closed and bolted it, and stuod by it while the others 
surrounded the missionary, demanding a reason of 
his presence. He first offered each one a tract, which 
was received, then took out a Bible and began to 
read, and net knowing what would fellow, fell on his 
knees, and raised his yoice to him in prayer, who de- 
livered Daniel from the mouth of the lions. While 
thus pouring out his heart to God, the door was 
thrown open, and one after another of the company 


have been broken in, and on 
tusions so serious as to be sufficient to cause death of 
themselves.—English paper. 


her temples were con- 


Casualty and Homicide. 
A coroner’s inquest was held at Augusta, (Geo.) 


on the 20th inst. on the body of a mulatto boy, found 
dead at or near'the Upper Bridge. 
that he came to his death by one of the hind wheels 
of a loaded wagon passing directly over his neck. 
The boy was endeavoring to jump on the wagon, and 
a rope or bridle, which he had about his neck (he 
having been in search of a horse) became entangled 
in the wheel, and caused him to fallin a direction, 
which led to the fatal result.— Charleston Courier. 


The verdict was, 


Ge 
Resolutions for Children. 


in the midst,” by his Spirit, to sustain and protec 
himn.—Revivalist. 


Medicine, 
Father, said a little boy, in the lisping accents o 


drinking, and which makes you wink so? 
you call it? 

Hush, my son, it is medicine. 

This inquiry was put by a sweet looking child, as 


articles for my family. 


went out, till he was left alone, and “ Jesus standing 


youth, what is that red stuff you have just been 
What do 


was entering the door of a grocery to purchase a few 


The tradesman had just drained his glass, and 


1. I resolve, if possible, to attend the Sunday School 
t\ every Sabbath, and to be there in good time. 

2. I resolve to get ny lesson well every week, he- 
fore the Sabbath comes. 

8. I resolve never to play on the Sabbath. 

4. I resolve never to tell an untruth, or attempt to 
deceive. 

5. I resolve always to obey my parents. 

6. I resolve to read over these resolutions every 
Sabbath during the year, and to make a mark against 
every one of them that I have not broken during the 
past week, 

7. L resolve to pray to God every day, and espe- 
cially that he will help me to keep these resolutions. 


f 


I 








leaning on acask, in which was burned the word 
Brandy, was wiping his mouth on the sleeve of his 
coat; while the little one stood before him, watching 
his motions with a sweet, affectionate look of the 
son, blended with the curiosity and simplicity of 
childhood. 

“Excuse me,” said I, ‘ but O tell your innocent 
reprover, that it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder. ‘Tell him it is poison, which ruins the 
health, prostrates the strength, benumbs the nerves, 
weakens the eyes, eats out the brain, and lays in the 
grave thousands and thousands of your fellow men. 
Deceive him not.. If you are a father, O teach him 
its nature and properties, and warn him toshun your 
evil example.” 

The man looked abashed, and with a private ad- 
monition I left him. But the interview has left a 
deep impression with me. I cannot but feel for the 
offspring of him, who, instead of asserting the digni- 
ty of his moral nature, and walking forth in its pride 
and beauty, lowers himself beneath the brute, and 
yields to a debasing appetite.— Mercantile Journal. 


A Child carried away by a Baboon. 
Flocks of Baboons are known to infest the gardens 
in the suburbs of Calcutta. A native woman of 
Soorah left a child about two months old on a lit- 
tle bed in her compound, besmeared with oil, (a na- 
tive practice,) and went away for a minute or two. 
No sooner had she left the place, than a large Baboon 
jumped from a tree close by, and taking the infant in 
its embrace, ran up the tree again. The cries of the 
child immediately brought the mother to the spot, 
with many others. It was plain the child was being 
well treated by the Baboon, for he handled it with 
much kindness. Some plantains being placed under 
the tree, the Baboon came down and secured the 
fruit, but did not let go his hold on the child, although 
the people had hiddenthemselves. Soon it grew less 
sceptical, and placing the child on the ground, ate 
another plantain. “At this moment the people ap- 
peared and shouted, thinking to terrify the baboon 
from his charge, but the animal was not to be so 
caught. He seized the child again and leaped from 


[Cincinnati Journal. 


——— 
Maxim.—Honesty is the best policy, and innocence 


is the best wisdom. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHAT I LOVE. 


1 love to roam the forest wild— 
On craggy rocks to stand, 

For there I see the mighty work 
Of His all powerful hand. 

I love to see the waters leap 
From dizzy heights above, 

To list the thunder of its roar, 
For God, I know is “ love.” 

I love at even tide, to gaze 

Upon the setting sun, 

To sit and count the shining stars, 
When day its course has run. 

And when, up yonder eastern skies, 
‘The moon resplendent comes, 
Oh! then I'll offer prayers to God, 
Through Jesus Christ his Son. 

1 love to think on all that’s past, 
Of pleasure, or of pain, 

I love to think of Calvary, 

Where Christ the Lord was slain. 
I love to think of Heaven above— 
To offer humble prayer, 

I love to be where Christians meet; 
And know the Lord is there. 


1 love to music sweet to list, 
When on the breeze it’s borne, 
It lifts the soul to heaven on high 
From earthly cares forlorn. 
And when, Oh! Lord, I leave this world, 
‘For brighter scenes ” with thee; 
Oh! may I then thy praises sing 
Throughout Eternity. 
Clinton, N. ¥. Feb. 19th, 1838. 





tree without its victim; this was alarming and 
child, until they heard its cries. 
baboon was seen on last. 
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Extraordinary Death. 





led into sin. Glad indeed shall I be, when you will 





one tree to another, and so on, pursued by the people 
screaming and shouting for a quarter of an hour or 
more. ‘The baboon was then observed to leap over a 

e uz- 
zling, for none could guess what had become of the 


ild c It was then found 
uninjured, embedded in the rotten trunk of the tree the 


On Thursday an inquest was held at the Forest, 
upon view of tne body of a woman aged sixty years, 


> 
A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
BY ISAAC C. PRAY, IR. 


Father, now the day is past, 

On thy child thy blessing cast; 
Near my pillow, hand in hand, 
Keep thy guardian angel band, 
And throughout the darkling night 
Bless me with a cheerful light. 
Let me rise at morn again, 

Free from every thought of pain: 
Passing through life’s thorny way, 
Keep me, Father, day by day. 














